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NOBEL  PRIZE  ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH 


by  IVO  ANDRIC  of  YUGOSLAVIA 


. . . in  thousands  of  languages,  in  the  most  diverse  climes,  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, beginning  with  the  very  old  stories  told  around  the  hearth  in  the  huts  of  our 
remote  ancestors  down  to  the  works  of  modern  storytellers  which  are  appearing 
at  this  moment  in  the  publishing  houses  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  it  is  the 
story  of  the  human  condition  that  is  being  spun  and  that  men  never  weary  of  tell- 
ing to  one  another.  The  manner  of  telling  and  the  form  of  the  story  vary  accor- 
ding to  periods  and  circumstances,  but  the  taste  for  telling  and  retelling  a story 
remains  the  same:  the  narrative  flows  endlessly  and  never  runs  dry.  Thus,  at 
times,  one  might  almost  believe  that  from  ther  first  dawn  of  consciousness 
throughout  the  ages,  mankind  has  constantly  been  telling  itself  the  same  story, 
though  with  infinite  variations,  to  the  rhythm  of  its  breath  and  pulse.  And  one 
might  say  that  after  the  fashion  of  the  legendary  and  eloquent  Scheherazade,  this 
story  attempts  to  stave  off  the  executioner,  to  suspend  the  ineluctable  decree  of 
the  fate  that  threatens  us,  and  to  prolong  the  illusion  of  life  and  of  time. 

Or  should  the  storyteller  by  his  work  help  man  to  know  and  to  recognize 
himsellV  Perhaps  it  is  his  calling  to  speak  in  the  name  of  all  those  who  did  not 
have  the  ability  or  who,  crushed  by  life,  did  not  have  the  power  to  express 
themselves.  Or  could  it  be  that  the  storyteller  tells  his  own  story  to  himself,  like 
the  child  who  sings  in  the  dark  in  order  to  assuage  his  own  fear?  Or  finally,  could 
the  aim  of  these  stories  be  to  throw  some  light  on  the  dark  paths  into  which  life 
hurls  us  at  times  and  to  tell  us  about  this  life,  which  we  life  blindly  and  un- 
consciously, something  more  than  we  can  apprehend  and  comprehend  in  our 
weakness?  And  thus  the  words  of  a good  storyteller  often  shed  light  on  our  acts 
and  on  our  omissions,  on  what  we  should  do  and  on  what  we  should  not  have 
done.  Hence,  one  might  wonder  whether  the  true  history  of  mankind  is  not  to  be 
lound  in  these  stories,  oral  or  written,  and  whether  we  might  not  at  least  dimly 
catch  the  meaning  of  that  history.  And  it  matters  little  whether  the  story  is  set  in 
the  present  or  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless,  some  will  maintain  that  a story  dealing  with  the  past  neglects, 
and  to  a certain  degree  turns  its  back  on,  the  present.  A writer  of  historical  stories 
and  novels  could  not  in  my  opinion  accept  such  a gratuitous  judgment.  He  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  confess  that  he  does  not  himself  know  very  well  when  or  how 
he  moves  from  what  is  called  the  present  into  what  we  call  the  past,  and  that  he 
crosses  easily  as  in  a dream  the  threshold  of  centuries.  But  in  the  end,  do  not 
past  and  present  confront  us  with  similar  phenomena  and  with  the  same 
problems:  to  be  a man,  to  have  been  born  without  knowing  it  or  wanting  it,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  ocean  of  existence,  to  be  obliged  to  swim,  to  exist;  to  have  an 
identity;  to  resist  the  pressure  and  shocks  from  the  outside  and  the  unforeseen 
and  unforeseeable  acts — one’s  own  and  those  of  others — which  so  often  exceed 
one's  capacities?  And  what  is  more,  to  endure  one’s  own  thoughts  about  all  this: 
in  a word,  to  be  human. 
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So  it  happens  that  beyond  the  imaginary  demarcation  line  between  past  and 
present,  the  writer  still  finds  himself  eye  to  eye  with  the  human  condition,  which 
he  is  bound  to  observe  and  understand  as  best  he  can,  with  which  he  must  iden- 
tify, gi\  ing  it  the  strength  of  his  breath  and  the  warmth  of  his  blood,  which  he 
must  attempt  to  turn  into  the  living  texture  of  the  story  that  he  intends  to 
translate  for  his  readers,  in  such  a way  that  the  result  be  as  beautiful,  as  simple, 
and  as  persuasive  as  possible  . . . 


DAKOTA  — 1881 


by  Helen  Betz 


1 watch  the  smudged  blue  eastern  line 
for  some  sign  of  him. 

1 he  town  is  not  far  away 

being  no  more  than  one  day  by  wagon. 

Two  days  have  gone, 

still  he  has  not  come. 

Leaning  against  these  walls  of  sod 
1 strain  to  keep  the  fear  away. 

The  children  play,  heedless  of 
the  dark  northwestern  sky 
that  hangs  above  the  grasses. 

It  is  a living  thing.  Moving 

when  1 do  not  see.  Waiting 
to  tear  the  insides  out  of  me. 

In  its  icy  winds  I hear  the 
howl  of  wolf,  the  moan  of  buffalo 
banished  from  these  plains. 

1 heir  echo  haunts  my  loneliness. 

He  must  return  before  the  night 
or  there  will  be  no  returning — 
only  a white  swirling  madness 
of  shrieking  wind  and  scarping  snow, 
the  blizzard’s  ghostly  glow  replacing 
light  of  sun.  And  sweeping 

the  storm  shall  dress  me  for 
a larger  life.  No  more  to  be 
the  bride  of  man,  but  now 
the  Prairie’s  wife. 
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SONG:  A SAILOR 

by  Mary  G.  Lagasse 


Blow  ye  winds,  to  Thee  I say 
Blow  ye  winds  says  me 
I’m  bound  for  home  port — so  I pray 
My  loved  one  for  to  see. 

She  was  a lovely  happy  lass 
When  first  it  was  we  wed 
And  then  the  sea — she  called  to  me 
A new  life  then  I led. 

For  three  long  years  1 sailed  the  seas 
And  then  we  homeward  came, 

1 saw  my  love  and  thanked  the  Lord 
She  was  the  very  same. 

So  hoist  the  mainsail 
Port  a-stern  toward  the  rising  sun 
The  fleet  left  port  but  I stayed  home 
With  wife,  and  farm  begun. 

I promised  that  I’d  stay  with  her 
With  sailing  I was  done. 

We  were  so  happy,  so  in  love 
And  she  born  for  me  a son. 


The  years  went  by,  my  son  was  four 
And  I,  a farmer  not 
My  crops,  they  failed 
So  off  to  sail,  my  promises  forgot. 

I’ve  been  to  home  port  twice  since  then 
Each  time,  my  love’s  more  worn. 

It’s  hard  to  raise  a son  alone. 

With  a heart  that’s  badly  torn. 

So  blow  ye  winds,  ’tis  me  that  bids 
Now  blow  ye  winds  1 say. 

1 hope  my  loved  one  can  forgive 
‘1  is  home  for  good  1 pray. 

1 hope  she’ll  be  a-waitin’ 

And  a-watchin’  with  our  boy. 

fhis  time  when  I come  home  to  them. 

I’ll  be  bringin’  home  some  joy. 

This  be  the  final  time  for  home 
I’ll  stay  this  time  you’ll  see. 

My  son  he  needs  a father-man 
My  loved  one  she  needs  me. 
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THE  OLD  WOMAN 


Angela  B.  Guay 

She  sat  on  the  floor,  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  arms  clasped  around  her 
knees,  and  rocked  gently  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth.  Her  gray  hair,  the  same 
color  as  the  shapeless,  wrinkled  dress  she  wore,  was  snarled  and  dirty  about  her 
face.  The  young  doctor  looked  in  on  her  through  the  small  window  set  high  in  the 
door,  and  thought  the  old  woman  was  rocking  herself  to  sleep.  She  was  wrong; 
for  the  old  woman  was  slowly  awakening  to  the  realities  of  her  existence.  Deep 
within  the  corridors  of  her  mind,  she  cried  out  for  help.  I’m  here  God.  Can’t  you 
hear  me?  Please  let  me  out!  I’m  here;  right  now  at  this  moment,  I’M  here.  Please 
let  me  out  God;  no  one  else  can.  I don’t  even  think  they  try.  They  don’t  know  that 
I’m  here.  When  I try  to  tell  them,  they  pat  me  on  the  head  and  say.  There,  there, 
no  need  to  upset  yourself,  everything  is  ok.”  OK  Lord ! Has  anything  ever  been  all 
right?  They  think  I’m  crazy.  I must  be.  When  I leave  here,  I am  nowhere.  I try  to 
talk  to  them,  they  don’t  listen.  Oh  God,  please.  I’m  not  ready  to  leave;  I have  so 
much  to  say.  Please,  not  yet,  please  . . . 

The  old  woman  began  to  hit  her  head  against  the  padded  wall  of  the  small 
room;  harder  and  harder,  faster  and  faster.  Suddenly,  she  got  up  and  started  run- 
ning in  circles,  her  breath  coming  in  great  racking  sobs,  face  and  body  dripping 
with  sweat.  She  fell  to  the  floor  and  curled  up  in  a fetal  position.  She  stayed  there 
until  the  attendants  come  to  clean  her  for  dinner. 

She  lived  in  a home  for  the  aged  and  mentally  infirm.  Most  of  the  staff  were 
hardened  to  the  drabness  and  hopelessness  of  the  lives  they  cared  for;  not  because 
of  any  cruelty  or  heartlessness  on  their  part,  but  as  a self-defense  against  the 
anguish  that  was  so  much  a part  of  their  work.  The  young  doctor,  however,  was 
too  full  of  hope  and  love  to  be  affected  by  the  defeated  attitude  shared  by  staff 
and  patients.  The  staff  resented  the  way  the  young  doctor  felt  about  her  assign- 
ment, as  if  SHE  could  do  something  to  change  the  lives  of  the  colorless,  shriveled, 
desperate  himanity  that  was  in  their  care.  They  wondered  how  long  it  would  take 
for  her  enthusiasm,  love,  and  hope  to  fade.  She  too  would  accept  what  they  had. 
But  care  she  did,  and  as  days  became  weeks,  she  found  herself  drawn  to  the  old 
woman  in  a way  she  found  hard  to  understand.  The  young  doctor  watched  the 
old  woman  and  felt  what  none  had  since  the  old  woman  had  been  brought  there  - 
that  maybe,  occassionally,  the  old  woman’s  body  was  inhabited  by  a rational 
thinking  being. 

It  was  one  of  her  good  days.  She  gives  the  staff  no  trouble,  no  extra  work. 
She  is  brought  to  the  day  room  with  the  other  patients.  Lord,  I’m  back.  I’ve  been 
thinking  Lord,  you  don’t  have  to  let  me  out  this  time.  Just  let  me  stay  awhile.  I 
have  so  much  to  say  and  you’re  the  only  one  to  listen.  I’ve  tried  to  talk  to  that  new 
doctor,  but  she  doesn’t  understand  either.  She’s  young  and  pretty  and  looks  a lot 
like  I do,  did?  Am?  How  long  have  I been  in  this  place.  Lord?  Why  am  I here?  The 
old  woman  paused  in  soliloquy,  body  calm,  face  staring,  eyes  straining  to  see 
beyond  the  room;  beyond  time,  searching  for  answers  she  knows  are  there;  if  only 
she  could  remember.  Again  the  old  woman  rises,  again  she  begins  her  frantic 
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circling  of  the  room,  her  body  and  mind  seeking  excape.  Escape  - the  reason  she 
is  there  - what  she  always  does  when  her  mind  cries  out  to  remember.  She  is  taken 
from  the  day  room. 

At  night,  the  ward  is  calm.  Patients  are  sedated  into  sleep.  Some,  however, 
strain  against  the  tranquilizers,  afraid  of  the  black  curtain  of  sleep  even  as  they 
welcome  oblivion.  The  young  doctor  walked  between  the  beds  on  rubber  soles, 
silently  checking  the  quiet  forms.  She  approached  the  old  woman’s  bed.  The 
struggling  form  was  fighting  the  drug,  her  lips  moving,  making  babbling, 
gutteral  sounds.  The  doctor  spoke  soothing  words  to  her  patient,  all  the  while 
straightening  the  bed  clothes.  A sudden  stillness  caused  her  to  look  up  directly 
into  the  old  woman’s  eyes.  The  eye  contact  held  for  a full  ten  minutes,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  old  woman  was  trying  to  tell  her  something.  For  the  first  time  in 
years,  a staff  member  looked  at  the  Biddy,  not  as  a patient,  but  as  a person.  “Bid- 
dy, Biddy,  what  is  it?  I want  to  help  you.  Please  try  to  tell  me,  please!” 

With  the  realization  of  the  doctor’s  awareness  of  her,  Biddy’s  soul  was 
saturated  with  the  bright  flaming  light  of  hope.  Finally,  someone  knew;  knew 
what  she  was  thinking,  feeling,  being.  But  when  she  tried  to  express  her  joy,  her 
mouth  emptied,  and  her  body  convulsed.  The  young  doctor  left  hurriedly,  com- 
ing back  a minute  later  with  a hypodermic;  and  injected  it  into  the  old  woman’s 
arm.  She  waited  for  the  sedative  to  take  effect.  That  night,  she  wrote  what  had 
happened  in  her  report,  insisting  that  they  were  wrong  in  their  assessment;  that 
there  was  a way  to  reach  Biddy. 

The  next  morning,  the  senior  resident  read  the  report  and  examined  the  old 
woman.  But  all  he  found  was  the  same  familiar,  mindless  shell  that  she  had 
always  been.  He  finished  his  examination  believing  that  what  the  doctor  had 
written  was  just  the  foolish  hopes  of  a romantic  girl.  It  was  his  recommendation 
that  she  be  transferred  - to  a ward  where  her  gentleness  and  sensitivity  could  be  of 
some  value. 
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THE  FUNERAL 

by  Susan  Lanthier 


Such  a dreary  day,  the  dark  clouds,  like  giant  amoebas,  ingesting  the  sky. 
Cold:  not  the  pure  cold  of  a snowy  winter  day,  but  the  damp  cold  found  in  rotting 
cellars.  Rain:  in  the  form  of  a mist  that  flows  out  of  a fog.  The  day  is  like  some 
vaporous  entity  that  comes  in  off  the  ocean  with  the  souls  of  drowned  sailors  in 
its  grasp.  Inside  the  church,  the  weather  is  locked  out,  but  its  presence  exudes 
from  everything:  the  people  so  depressed,  the  clammy  dampness  of  the  pastor’s 
sermon,  the  body  of  my  dead  brother  lying  before  the  alter,  the  tears  of  those  pre- 
sent. Paul’s  death  flows  through  the  crowd,  separating  everyone  into 
microscopic  universes,  each  trying  to  recapture  the  feeling  of  him  as  he  was;  fail- 
ing, for  he  lies  in  front  of  them.  The  pastor’s  sermon  drones  on,  asking  God  for 
the  forgiveness  in  death  that  God  wouldn’t  give  in  life.  Those  present  wish  for 
quiet,  so  that  their  feelings  could  exert  their  full  power  without  the  intruding 
words  of  a religion  my  brother  never  felt. 

Those  that  thought  they  knew  him  in  life  stand  grieving  before  the  coffin:  for 
they  must  now  look  at  him  in  death.  His  high  school  teacher,  Mr.  Earl,  who  had 
such  great  expectations,  stands  in  the  second  pew,  his  head  bowed.  Paul  was  his 
star  pupil.  When  Paul  left  for  Cornell,  Mr.  Earl  gave  him  a slide  rule.  On  it  was  a 
note  which  read,  “To  Paul,  a pupil  who  has  been  my  reward  for  teaching.”  Mr. 
Earl  was  elated  when  Paul  won  his  scholarship,  and  so  disappointed  when  he 
dropped  out  of  Cornell  to  race  his  motorcycle.  Now  he  stands  here  wondering 
why  death  came  so  soon,  why  it  couldn’t  have  waited  until  Paul  had  found 
himself.  The  futility  of  it  all  will  never  leave  him. 

Our  father  stands  tall,  shoulders  back,  quiet  tears  on  his  face:  my  brother’s 
death  the  last  of  a series  of  actions  that  have  cut  him  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  He 
grieves  for  a son  who  had  been  gone  for  so  long,  only  to  come  back  in  death.  The 
violence  of  my  father’s  and  brother’s  relationship  is  now  about  to  descend  into 
the  peacefulness  that  a grave  brings  to  all  such  affairs. 

My  father’s  and  brother’s  first  real  clash  came  when  Dad  found  out  about 
Paul’s  gambling  in  school.  As  usual,  my  brother  was  winning.  Seeking  revenge 
for  money  lost,  one  of  his  friends  told  my  father  about  it. 

“How  could  you  be  gambling?”  yelled  our  father,  “I’ve  taught  you  right  from 
wrong!” 

“Wrong!  In  this  world  you  earn  what  you  get,  you  don’t  take  something  for 
nothing.” 

Never  could  Paul  escape  the  fury  that  was  right  and  wrong.  It  was  always  at 
his  back.  From  then  on,  it  seemed,  all  my  dad  and  Paul  did  was  fight. 

“Why?”  my  father  would  scream.  And  my  brother  would  retreat  with  a 
dread  that  even  death  did  not  hold  for  him.  Why?  Good?  Bad?  Right?  Wrong? 
These  questions  were  his  constant  companions,  and  he  began  to  withdraw  into 
himself. 

As  he  opened  his  eyes  to  the  world,  in  search  of  his  answers,  he  began  to 
notice  prejudices,  wars,  and  death;  things  he  had  never  noticed  before.  And  he 
withdrew  further.  He  printed  a poem  on  the  dash-board  of  his  car: 
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“The  leeches  kiss,  the  squids  embrace 
the  prurient  apes  defiling  touch 
Do  you  like  the  human  race? 
no  not  much.” 

His  friends,  who  stand  here  now,  tears  on  their  faces,  never  noticed  his 
darkness.  Their  heads  bowed  for  a friend  who  always  had  a smile,  always  a 
friendly  word.  How  could  death  still  such  a happy  person. 

Our  mother  stands  beside  our  father,  quietly  weeping.  When  Paul  was  alive, 
she  had  been  the  buffer  between  him  and  my  father.  Now,  she  stands  here 
wondering  why.  She  cannot  reconcile  herself  to  the  fact  that  she  will  not  be  seeing 
him  again,  her  first-born,  who  somehow  escaped  from  her  arms  and  was  killed 
by  a world  that  didn’t  care.  After  watching  him  grow  into  a young  man,  she  can- 
not now  accept  the  fact  that  all  she  has  left  of  him  is  his  dog,  a few  of  his  toys,  and 
a stone  marking  his  grave. 

When  he  came  home  from  Cornell,  to  drop  off  his  clothes  and  say  goodbye, 
he  had  his  motorcycle  with  him.  On  the  front  of  it  were  painted  two  lines: 

“I  dare  not  tarry  long,  my  fate  awaits  me. 

Darkness  is  my  friend,  oblivion  my  end.” 

Over  the  speedometer  he  had  pasted  a skull  and  crossbones  with  the  word  “Boo” 
under  it. 

“How  do  you  plan  to  support  children  and  a wife?”  our  mother  asked. 

“Children?  How  can  I raise  children  in  a world  of  darkness?”  he  replied. 

“Why  did  you  quit  school?”  our  father  asked. 

Why  not?”  replied  my  brother  as  he  walked  to  his  bike,  to  ride  to  his  first 

race. 

Our  parents  came  to  his  last  race.  It  was  billed  as  the  championship.  During 
the  year,  he  had  won  enough  points  in  the  racing  circuit  so  that  no  one  could  sur- 
pass his  total,  even  if  he  didn’t  enter  this  race.  Before  the  meet,  I went  to  the  pit  to 
wish  him  luck. 

“Why  don’t  you  slow  down  this  race?”  I half  asked,  half  begged. 

“I  can’t.  It’s  the  last  race,  and  you  know  I’m  not  the  type  to  wait.”  he  replied. 
We  kissed,  and  I returned  to  the  stands,  and  he  went  to  the  starting  line. 

As  always,  his  style  and  grace  of  riding  were  beautiful.  He  drove  as  if  the 
track  was  his  private  domain,  and  like  a falcon,  he  was  free  to  race  death  to  their 
final  meeting  place.  By  the  last  lap,  he  had  clinched  the  race,  and  our  parents 
began  to  relax.  Surely,  they  thought,  after  this  last  race  was  over,  they  would  be 
able  to  convince  him  to  go  back  to  school.  As  he  came  into  a particularly  sharp 
curve,  his  front  tire  exploded.  It  is  strange  how  the  accident  destroyed  him  inter- 
nally, without  doing  too  much  outer  damage. 

Paul  seems  to  have  finally  found  what  he  was  seeking.  So  peaceful,  he  lies  in 
his  coffin:  quiet,  unmoving;  surrounded  by  silk  pillows;  dressed,  as  all  dead  are 
dressed,  in  his  best  clothes;  hair  combed;  eyes  closed  and  hands  reverently  folded; 
finally  content  to  wait  for  the  living  to  finish  what  must  be  done.  He  had  arrived. 
No  longer  can  he  be  touched  by  his  furies.  No  longer  will  the  pain  that  is  life  dis- 
turb him. 
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COMING  DOWN 
CLEVELAND  AVENUE 


The  fumes  from  all  kinds 
of  machines  have  dirtied 
the  snow.  You  propose 
to  polish  it,  the  miles 
between  home  and  wherever 
you  and  your  lily 
of  a woman  might  go.  You 
go,  pail,  brush,  and 
suds,  scrubbing  down 
Cleveland  Avenue 
toward  the  Hartford  Life 
Insurance  Company.  No 
one  appreciates  your 
effort  and  one  important 
charatcer  calls  you 
a baboon.  But  pretty 
soon  your  darling  jumps 
out  of  an  elevator 
and  kisses  you  and  you 
sing  and  tell  her  to 
walk  the  white  plains 
proudly.  At  one  point 
you  even  lay  down 
your  coat,  and  she,  in 
turn,  puts  hers  down  for 

you.  And  you  put  your  shirt  down,  and  she,  her 

blouse,  and  your  pants, 

and  her  skirt,  shoes- 

removes  her  lavender 

underware  and  you  slip 

into  her  proud,  white  skin. 


James  Tate 


PERIOD  PEACE:  IN  PRAISE  OF  WOMAN-BLOOD 


I started  bleeding  the  August  before  sixth  grade.  I was  eating  chocolate  ice  cream. 
My  mother  wasn’t  home  so  I put  on  a navy  blue  woolen  skirt,  it  was  all  wrinkled  from  be- 
ing in  storage  until  winter,  when  I went  outside  to  see  my  friend.  I thought  everyone 
knew  and  when  1 saw  my  friend’s  father  I was  embarrassed  and  ran  home  to  hide  until 
my  mother  got  home  and  I whispered  “Mom,  there’s  blood  on  my  panties.” 

When  1 went  back  to  school  there  was  no  sanitary  napkin  dispenser  in  the  sixth 
grade  bathroom,  just  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  ones.  It  was  a severe  penalty  to  be 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  side  of  the  school  if  you  were  a sixth-grader,  and  how 
could  I ever  have  explained  to  the  principal  what  I was  doing  there?  Now  I could,  I 
would  laugh  and  paint  his  nose  red  with  my  beauty  blood.  But  then  I couldn’t.  I didn’t 
know  it  was  paint  or  beauty  or  me.  I knew,  somehow,  that  it  smelled,  that  I should 
bathe  more  often  during  ‘that  time’,  that’s  all. 

I couldn’t  bring  a napkin  in  from  home,  hidden  in  my  pocketbood,  because 
sometimes  the  boys  would  steal  our  pocketbooks  and  dump  out  the  contents.  Then  my 
disgusting  secret  would  be  out! 

1 would  sit  all  day  waiting  for  three  o’clock.  I could  feel  the  napkin  get  wetter  and 
stickier  between  my  legs.  I would  put  wads  of  toilet  paper  between  it  and  my  under- 
pants, and  make  excuses  about  why  I didn’t  want  to  play  jumprope  at  recess  (the  boys 
used  to  stand  nearby  and  look  up  our  dresses  as  we  jumped,  and  then  they’d  know!)  I 
would  put  more  toilet  paper  in,  to  hold  back  the  kiss.  But  always  by  the  time  I got  home 
to  change  my  napkin  there  was  a red  kiss  on  the  back  of  my  skirt.  I always  wore  dark 
colored  skirts  on  those  days. 

My  mother  moved  away.  My  father  did  a beautiful  thing  then.  He  kept  an  eye  on 
the  napkin  supply  in  the  bathroom  closet.  Everytime,  before  one  box  was  emptied  I 
would  find  a new  full  box  there  beside  the  almost  emptied  one.  I never  would  have  been 
able  to  ask  my  father  to  buy  me  sanitary  napkins,  and  I never  would  have  dared  go  into 
a store  and  buy  them  myself,  with  my  allowance  money.  But,  always,  silent,  my  father 
would  place  a box  there.  Better  than  any  Easter  Bunny  or  Santa  Claus  that  was. 
Something  like  that,  could  cause  me  to  love  him  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

My  mother  understood  once.  I went  to  visit  her  at  her  new  home  with  her  husband 
and  all  his  sons.  I was  wearing  my  new  slacks,  that  I was  so  proud  of.  I hid  in  her 
bedroom  and  cried,  said  I wanted  to  go  home.  My  mother  guesses  that  I was  afraid 
everyone  could  tell  I was  having  my  period,  afraid  they  could  see  the  bulge  of  the 
napkin  in  the  crotch  of  my  pants,  and  she  brought  me  home  to  change  into  a skirt. 

What  a shameful  thing  it  was,  to  be  ‘on  the  rag’.  And  always  on  trash  days  one  of 
the  neighborhood  dogs  would  sniff  the  blood  and  drag  the  shameful  sin  from  the 
barrels.  The  other  dogs  would  join  in.  They’d  play  catch  and  keep-away  and  tag  with 
the  blookied  napkins.  They’d  gleefully  throw  their  heads  back  and  shake  the  napkin 
apart.  The  neighborhood  boys  loved  this  opportunity  to  tease  whichever  girls  house 
the  dogs  gathered  in  front  of.  We  girls  never  united  to  look  at  it  proud,  our  blood.  We 
were  each  just  relieved  when  it  wasn’t  our  barrels  the  dogs  attacked.  None  of  us  knew 
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better.  To  us  all,  boys  and  girls,  it  was  secret  and  shameful.  We  should  have  listened  to 
the  dogs  and  loved  and  danced  to  the  smell  of  the  blood! 

When  I reached  Junior  High  more  of  the  girls  had  started  their  ‘periods’  as  we 
called  them.  We  saw  filmstrips  about  them  in  home  ec.  class,  and  got  little  booklets  put 
out  by  the  Kotex  company  to  advertise  their  products.  Soon  everyone  discovered  you 
could  get  out  of  gym  class  by  telling  the  teacher  it  was  ‘that  time  of  month.’  And  if  you 
started  at  school  and  didn’t  have  a napkin  you  could  tell  a friend  and  she’d  find  you  a 
napkin  and  two  pins. 

As  we  got  older  and  started  petting  heavily  that  old  joke  “I  used  to  call  it  a curse 
but  now  I call  it  a relief’  affected  us  and  we  began  calling  it  our  ‘friend.’  “I’ve  got  my 
friend  today”  we’d  say  to  each  other,  or  “Oh  no,  my  friend  is  three  days  late.” 

Then,  somewhere,  much  later,  as  I began  to  think  of  myself  as  a woman,  not  as  a 
girl  or  a young  lady,  and  as  I began  to  think  of  my  friends  as  women  friends,  not 
girlfriends,  I began  to  love  my  blood  that  flows  once  a month.  I had  a dream  one  night 
that  I walked  into  the  bathroom  and  saw  a pair  of  my  mother’s  underpants,  on  the 
floor,  with  blood  on  them.  I felt  closer  to  her  then  than  I ever  had.  When  I heard  of 
women  having  affairs  with  married  men  I pictured  a melodramatic  scene  of  them  walk- 
ing into  the  bathroom  and  finding  the  wife’s  bloody  tampon  in  the  toilet,  unflushed, 
that  silent  bond  of  sisterhood.  I lived  with  a man  and  cried  in  the  night  and  he  told  me 
he’d  never  slept  with  a woman  who  hadn’t  cried  in  the  night.  And  once  I held  my  tam- 
pon tight  in  my  fist  when  I took  it  from  my  vagina,  and  felt  how  very  warm,  hot,  it  was. 
I began  to  realize  that  women  are  strong,  and  that  women  are  beautiful. 

When  the  daughter  I have  some  day  starts  to  bleed  I’ll  teach  her  first  to  stick  her 
finger  up  her  vagina,  pull  it  out  red,  and  paint  her  cheekbones  with  streaks  of  blood.  I’ll 
teach  her  that,  then  I’ll  teach  her  to  use  a tampon  or  a napkin.  She’ll  think  I’m  daffy,  no 
doubt.  But  we’ll  hold  hands  and  dance  for  joy  at  the  beautiful  blood  between  her  legs. 
Maybe  I’ll  steal  a pinch  and  put  it  in  the  casserole  the  family  will  be  eating  that  night. 
We  shall  all  drink  in  praise  of  women-blood. 

How  will  I ever  find  a way  to  console  my  sons,  that  they  cannot  bleed  once  a 
month? 


SNOW  - FALL  1975 


once  again  the  virgin  snow  falls 

to  unselfishly  cover  the  past  of 

dirty  pavement,  only  to  be  turned 

piss  yellow,  by  some  stray  and  insignificant 

dog. 


by  Patrick  G.  Griffin 
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THE  GIRL  WITHOUT  A NUMBER 


by  Heinrich  Boll 


A Group  Translation  by  the  Intermediate  German  Class 

They  have  patched  up  my  legs  and  given  me  a job  where  I can  sit;  1 count  the 
people  who  cross  over  the  new  bridge.  It’s  fun  for  them  to  prove  to  themselves 
their  efficiency  with  numbers.  They  intoxicate  themselves  with  this  senseless 
nothing  of  a few  figures,  and  all  day,  all  day,  my  speechless  mouth  goes  like 
clockwork,  piling  number  upon  number,  in  order  to  give  them  the  triumph  of  a 
total  in  the  evening.  Their  faces  beam  when  I share  with  them  the  results  of  my 
shift;  the  higher  the  count,  the  more  they  beam,  and  then  they  have  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  with  themselves  when  they  go  to  bed,  because  many  thousands  do  go 
over  their  new  bridge  daily  . . . 

But  their  statistics  don’t  tally  . . . I’m  sorry,  but  they  just  don’t.  I’m  an  un- 
trustworthy person,  although  I do  understand  how  to  create  the  impression  of 
honesty  . . . 

Secretly  it  makes  me  happy  to  leave  one  out  sometimes,  and  then  again,  if 
I’m  feeling  sympathetic,  1 give  them  a present  of  a few  numbers.  Their  happiness 
lies  in  my  hands.  When  I’m  furious,  when  I have  nothing  to  smoke,  I report  only 
the  average,  sometimes  BELOW  the  average;  when  I’m  lighthearted,  when  I’m 
happy,  1 let  my  generosity  stream  out  in  five-digit  numbers.  They  are  SO  happy! 
Every  time  they  practically  snatch  the  results  out  of  my  hand,  their  eyes  light  up 
and  they  pat  be  on  the  shoulder.  They  don’t  suspect  a thing!  Then  they  begin  to 
multiply,  to  divide,  to  take  percentages,  and  1 don’t  know  what  else!  They 
calculate  how  many  people  per  minute  crossed  the  bridge  today  and  how  many 
will  have  crossed  over  the  bridge  in  ten  years.  They  love  the  future  perfect . . . the 
future  perfect  is  their  specialty  . . . and  yet.  I’m  sorry,  it  all  doesn’t  tally. 

When  my  little  darling  comes  over  the  bridge . . . and  she  crosses  twice  a day . 
. . then  my  heart  simply  stands  still.  The  constant  ticking  of  my  heart  stops  com- 
pletely until  she  turns  the  corner  and  disappears  from  sight.  And  1 keep  from 
their  records  everyone  who  passes  by  during  this  time.  These  two  minutes  belong 
to  me,  to  me  alone,  and  I won’t  let  them  take  this  time  from  me.  And  also  when 
she  comes  back  in  the  evening  from  her  soda  fountain  ...  I know  that  in  the 
meanwhile  she  works  in  a soda  fountain  . . . she  passes  by  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  from  me  and  my  silent  mouth  which  is  supposed  to  count  and  keep  on 
counting;  then  again  my  heart  stops  and  I don’t  start  counting  again  until  she  dis- 
appears from  my  sight.  And  everyone  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  file  past  my 
sightless  eyes  during  these  minutes  will  not  pass  away  into  statistical  eternity; 
they  are  insignificant  creatures,  shadow  men  and  women  who  will  not  walk  side 
by  side  into  the  statistical  future  perfect  . . . 

It  is  clear  that  1 love  her.  But  she  doesn’t  know  about  it  and  I don’t  want  her 
to  find  out.  She  mustn’t  suspect  how  thoroughly  she  throws  their  calculations  to 
the  wind  and,  with  her  long  brown  hair  and  her  delicate  feet,  she,  unsuspecting 
and  innocent,  should  walk  to  her  soda  fountain  and  she  ought  to  get  lots  of  tips.  1 
love  her.  It  is  very  clear  that  1 love  her. 
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The  other  day  they  checked  up  on  me.  My  buddy  who  sits  on  the  other  side 
ot  the  street  and  counts  the  autos  had  warned  me  early  enough  and  1 was  as 
caret  ul  as  hell.  1 counted  like  crazy,  an  odometer  could  not  have  counted  better. 

1 hen  the  head  statistician  himself  stationed  himself  opposite  me  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road  and  later  compared  his  results  for  one  hour  with  my  results  for  the 
same  hour.  1 had  only  one  less  in  my  count  than  he  had.  My  Liebschen  had  pass- 
ed by,  and  never  in  my  life  will  1 let  this  pretty  child  be  transposed  into  the  future 
perfect  . . . this  little  darling  of  mine  must  not  become  multiplied  and  divided  and 
transformed  into  a percentaged  nothing.  My  heart  bled  because  1 had  to  keep 
counting  without  being  able  to  follow  her  with  my  eyes,  but  I was  very  thankful 
to  my  buddy  who  counts  cars  across  the  way.  Es  ging  ja  glatt  um  meine  Ex- 
istenz.* 

The  head  statistician  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  that  1 was  a 
good  man,  trustworthy  and  faithful.  “One  miscount  in  an  hour,”  he  said,  “that 
doesn’t  matter  much.  In  any  case,  we’re  allowing  for  a certain  percentage  of 
error.  1 will  recommend  that  you  be  promoted  to  the  horse  and  wagon  detail.” 

Horse  and  wagons  are  naturally  a lot  of  fun.  Horse  and  wagons  are  a cinch 
compared  to  what  1 was  doing  before.  Ai  the  most,  there  are  twenty-five  horse 
and  wagons  in  a day  and  it’s  easy  letting  the  next  number  fall  into  your  brain  once 
every  half  hour. 

Horse  and  wagons  would  be  terrific!  Absolutely  none  are  allowed  to  cross 
the  bridge  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight,  and  so  1 could  take  a walk,  or  go 
to  the  soda  fountain.  I would  be  able  to  gaze  at  her  for  a long  time,  or  maybe  1 
could  even  walk  her  part  way  home  . . . my  little  uncounted  sweetheart. 

*“My  very  life  depended  on  it.” 


UNTITLED 


Lazy  man 

is  happy  if  he  can  be  fed 

Never  moving 

Warm  and  snug,  like  a slug 

In  mother’s  womb 

Like  a tomb. 


by  Earl  F.  Martin 
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THE  FIEND 


He  watched  the  pedestrians 

and  early  morning  traffic, 

his  eyes  never  still  as  he 

sneaked  sly  and  silent 

between  buildings  and  around  parked  cars. 

Suddenly  he  saw  her 

with  heart  plunging,  face  flushing 

respiration  increasing  he  waited 

saw  his  chance  and  lunged 

knocking  her  to  the  ground. 

She  screamed  fearing  the  worst, 
struggled,  where  was  he? 

At  her  feet,  one  delicate  foot 
held  firmlly  in  his  large  coarse  hands 
he  sat  on  her  ineffectually 
grappling  legs,  holding  them 
and  her  prisoner. 

fhere  by  the  heavily  traveled  street 
passed  by  people  hurrying  to  work, 
he  pulled  off  a shoe  and  ecstatically 
breathed  in  the  fragrant  aroma. 

He  kissed  and  caressed  her  graceful  foot, 
each  fragile  toe,  the  gently  curved  arch 
and  the  smooth  round  heel. 

All  the  while  she  furiously  pounding 
him  on  his  back,  bit  him,  to  no  avail. 

He  was  kissing  the  other  foot 
when  he  heard  feet  running  toward  them 
grabbed  one  of  her  shoes  and  ran, 
his  lust  fulfilled. 


by  Angela  B.  Guay 
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THE  SEASONS  PASS 

by  Richard  Fuller 

It  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  sun, 

Lacking  summer’s  warmth, 

Bids  the  green  be  on  its  way. 

And  so  it  goes: 

From  green  to  red. 

From  red  to  yellow. 

From  yellow  to  deathly  brown. 

Oh,  Autumn’s  colors. 

They  proclaim  the  departure  of  life. 

In  their  wake-sleep,  nature  takes  a rest. 

Fhat  which  had  been  so  well  hidden 
By  the  lush,  verdant  flush  of  spring 
Is  now  exposed  to  the  most  penetrating  scrutiny. 

Autumn  is  a demanding  season. 

Nature  finally  stands  bare 
Before  the  cold  judgment  of  winter. 

Silver-hued  skeleton  trees  rattle 
1 heir  limbs  in  the  wintry  wind. 

Leaves  cast  off  from  frosty  Autumn  dawns 
Scatter  and  .leap  with  each  biting,  bitter  lash. 

In  the  heavens  there  is  much  ado. 

Grey  clouds  of  foreboding  jog  across 
Fhe  afternoon  sky,  hinting  of  snow. 

And  darkness  falls  ever  more  quickly. 

A weaker  soul  might  discern 
Only  bleak,  desolate  despair. 

But  the  strong  the  truth  can  see. 

Nature  stands  quietly,  patiently,  solemnly. 

It  holds  within  itself  a deep  wisdom. 

It  is  a wisdom  gleaned  from 
Fhe  passage  of  many  seasons. 
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Deep  in  the  death  grip  of  winter 
Nature  does  not  despair. 

It  waits,  it  rests,  knowingly. 

For  there  will  be  a re-birth. 

An  endless  cycle,  a joyous  repetition. 
Time  turns  ever  back  upon  itself  in 
The  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  life. 

And  so  Nature  sleeps  and  Nature  wakes. 


CEMETERIES 


by  E.  Lambert 


Rows  of  marching  soldiers. 

T’s  of  triumph. 

Patches  of  barren  life. 

Blood  spattered  doors  rounding  invisible  spheres  formed  from  exhaled 

breath. 

Mountains:  Eyes  looking  out  from  their  cliffs. 

Caves  filled  with  echoes  of  the  unreachable  minds.  Intelligence  wired. 

Trees. 

Haunted  images  lashed  in  darkness.  Evil  eyes.  Fringed  sanity  in  lands  of 
nothingness.  Depth  hovering  overhead.  Thundering  reflections  of  mirrors  laden 
with  past  entities.  Expressionless  black  on  globbed  faces,  dripping  life  between 
their  teeth.  Webs  of  branched  out  brain  waves.  Humming  with  a hushed  roar  of 
saturated  dryness.  Hollowed  out  voices  ringing  in  eternity. 

Puncture. 

Volumes  of  air  exploding  around  the  serene  silence  within.  Dirtied  sparkles  of 
fixated  hopes  illuminating  the  unknown  passage  of  fate.  Struggle  with  forces  to 
pull  out  the  vacuum  of  blindness.  Laughter  enclosing  insane  expulsions  of  dis- 
torted visions.  Jagged  relief  of  tension  formulated  with  pools  of  liquid  essence. 
Framed  escapes  of  time,  leaving  to  flood  the  drowning  velocity  of  emptiness. 
Contrasting  explosions  between  miles  of  blood-curdling  cries  of  steam-rolled  ex- 
istence. Smothering  the  feathery  happiness  of  open  gates.  Pitfalls  of  treacherous 
comfort; 

Life  to  use  . '.  . 
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PLANETARY  MOTION 


Joe  Scheidegger 


1 he  first  time  they  told  me 
of  concentricity 
homocentric  spheres 
spinning  round  and  round  us, 
in  consistencies  were 
of  epicycles  and 
eccentric  orbitals, 
circle  most  perfect  shape 
since  Aristotle  to 
Ptolemic  Lycho  Broke. 

Copernicus  rather 
anachronistically 
then  explained  the  sun 
the  center  as  it  ought 
and  surely  would  be,  we 
all  spin  round  the  sun 
Heliocentricity! 

Kepler  you  damn  fool! 

the  circle  is  the  most  perfect  shape 

not  an  ellipse. 

From  the  Pythagorean  school  came  ten. 
Babylonian  sexigesmanls  and  seven 
three  from  the  beginning 
can't  stop  my  head  from  spinning. 
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A UNIVERSAL  FEAR 

by  Pierre  A.  Garand 


My  mother  had  mentioned  that  she  was  going  out,  making  it  quite  clear  that 
1 would  be  alone  in  the  house  for  a short  time.  After  she  had  left,  1 lay  myself 
down  on  the  sofa  in  the  parlor.  There  was  nothing  in  the  room  that  1 was  not 
already  familiar  with,  consequently  nothing  that  could  interest  me  now;  and 
there  is  really  very  little  for  a secure  four-year-old  to  think  about.  So,  1 unwitting- 
ly stared  at  the  ceiling  and  proceeded  to  wait. 

Time  passed  slowly,  almost  eternally,  my  mind  sufficiently  occupied  with 
visions  of  my  mother’s  return.  The  feeling  arose  slowly  from  within,  void  of 
reason,  and  grew  in  intensity  with  such  rapidity  that  I found  myself  suddenly  up- 
right, tears  forming,  and  my  voice  feebly  calling  for  my  mother.  As  my  voice  con- 
tinued to  remain  unanswered,  my  confused  mind  concluded  that  if  she  was  not 
going  to  come  to  me,  I would  have  to  seek  her  out.  1 glanced  down  at  the  floor 
near  the  sofa  and  there,  conveniently  placed  sise  by  side,  were  by  little  hiking 
boots.  Frantically,  1 got  my  feet  into  them  and  desperately  darted  for  the  door, 
forgetting  to  tie  the  shoes  if,  in  fact,  I knew  how. 

By  now,  the  tears  were  flowing  unchecked,  and  the  sobs  shook  me  so  that  1 
was  unsure  of  my  physical  stability.  Through  the  door,  my  watery  eyes  searched 
up  and  down  the  desolate  street  for  my  mother’s  car.  There  wasn’t  a single  mov- 
ing object  to  be  seen.  1 stumbled  through  the  door,  across  the  porch,  and  down 
the  steps  to  the  pavement,  all  in  one  move.  Wailing  and  crying  for  my  mother,  1 
started  off  in  the  one  direction  I was  sure  of. 

1 had  not  gotten  but  a few  yards  away  from  the  house  when  a voice  reached 
my  ears  and  caused  me  to  look  toward  it.  Its  source  was  a bathrobed  lady  poking 
her  curler-laden  head  out  of  a third-story  window.  She  was  inquiring,  “What’s 
the  matter,  little  boy?”,  and  I replied  something  original  like  “I  want  my  mama!” 
She  told  me  to  wait  right  there,  and  that  she’d  be  right  down.  I trustingly  obeyed. 
No  sooner  had  she  tucked  her  head  back  in  and  shut  the  window,  than  my  mother 
pulled  up  in  the  old  black  Chevy,  into  which  I joyfully  threw  myself.  The  lady 
came  out  and  the  two  neighbors  managed  to  figure  out  what  had  happened.  My 
mother  thanked  the  lady,  and  I eventually  found  myself  back  in  the  house,  sip- 
ping a small  glass  of  wine  that  had  been  procured  to  aid  in  the  consolation 
process. 

The  feeling  soon  subsided,  or  so  1 thought.  Throughout  the  years,  1 have 
found  that  this  fear  of  being  alone  is  very  much  alive  in  all  of  us.  Lying  dormant 
within  us,  its  potential  strength  awaits  the  opportunity  to  flee  the  confines  it  has 
found.  When  it  surfaces,  we  find  ourselves  left  to  rely  upon  our  own  resources  for 
survival,  with  no  direction,  no  guidance,  no  assistance  - alone. 
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IF  WOMEN  RAN  THE  WORLD  . . . 


No  matter  how  much  he  shakes,  squeezes,  or  otherwise  abuses  it,  a mans 
penis  always  seems  to  drip  a drop  or  two  or  urine  after  he’s  used  the  ‘little  boys’ 
room  and  comes  back  to  his  date. 

Well,  men,  this  is  modern  times  — no  more  need  for  the  embarressment  of 
that  drop  leaking  onto  your  clean  pants.  No  more  need  to  try  desperately  to  hide 
that  revealing  wet  spot  from  your  date.  Let’s  call  for  some  equal  rights  of  your 
own,  men!  Women  have  tampons,  sanitary  napkins,  mini-pads,  vaginal 
deoderants,  a whole  arsenal  of  protection  against  unseemly  sights  and  odors.  Get 
on  the  ball,  men!  Time  you,  too,  demanded  what  is  really  only  your  basic  right  — 
the  right  to  be  protected  against  embarrassment. 

If  you’ve  ever  found  yourself  trying  to  hold  your  urine  until  she  leaves  you  at 
your  doorstep.  If  you’ve  found  yourself  unable  to  enjoy  that  fancy  drink  she 
ordered  for  you  (Will  it  make  me  have  to  ‘go’?)  Take  heart,  there  is  now  an 
answer.  Because  you  are  special,  because  you  deserve  every  comfort  we  can  think 
up.  we’ve  got  a new  product  designed  especially  for  you! 

It’s  a pad  designed  to  catch  that  unsightly  drop  before  it  reaches  your  pants 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It’s  a soft  cotton  cuplet  protected  with  an  outer  layer  of 
plastic  for  your  ease  of  mind.  It  comes  in  three  sizes,  large,  extra-large,  and  horse- 
hung,  to  fit  your  individual  member.  It  is  available  in  five  manly  scents,  inducing 
the  popular  Natural  Nutty  scent.  It  is  also  available  in  a padded  style.  (Let’s  be 
honest  men,  they’ve  been  disguising  the  goods  for  years,  why  can’t  you?) 

So,  men,  in  these  trying  times  we  all  live  in,  give  yourself  a break.  Don’t 
hesitate,  by  Peepod  Dripbloks,  on  sale  at  your  local  drugstore.  Wear  it  with  con- 
fidence. Say  good-bye  to  embarrassing  drips  and  painful  Blue  Bladder  (never 
again  will  you  have  to  try  to  hold  it  until  that  magic  night  is  over).  You’ve  come  a 
long  way,  baby! 

anonymous 
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UNTITLED 

by  J.  Wilson 

The  point  L/  Cpl  Kemper,  was  the  first  to  be  hit.  He  had  gone  too  far  ahead 
of  the  patrol  and  the  first  burst  of  AK-47  fire  had  struck  him  across  his  chest  and 
shoulders,  turning  him  around  and  tossing  him  across  the  side  of  the  trail.  The 
ambush  had  been  badly  situated  and  had  he  been  somewhat  more  cautious,  he 
might  well  have  seen  the  more  obvious  signs  - especially  the  broken  branches  and 
disturbed  sand  - and  perhaps  saved  himself. 

Instead,  he  moved  in  front  of  us,  affected,  no  doubt,  by  the  heat  and  a lax- 
ness common  to  many  of  us  who  had  been  there  too  long,  and  had  stopped  to  ad- 
just his  flak  vest  and  pack  when  he  was  shot.  Kemper  fell  quickly  without  any 
notable  sound  except  an  abrupt,  choked  shout  - more  from  surprise  than  from 
pain. 

The  remainder  of  the  patrol,  fifteen  of  us,  turned  immediately  towards  the 
area  of  the  AK-47,  which  had  stopped  after  its  initial  burst.  The  patrol  leader 
fired  his  M-16  in  sweeping  motions  against  the  stunted  trees  and  heavy  growth  of 
foliage.  Half  of  the  patrol  force  moved  into  the  brush,  firing  as  they  advanced. 
The  rest  of  us  kept  firing  our  rifles  into  the  ambush  site  until  ordered  to  stop,  lest 
our  shots  impede  the  maneuver  of  the  other  section. 

But  indeed,  the  ambush  ahd  been  poorly  arranged.  There  were  probably  no 
more  than  three  or  four  NVA  who,  not  knowing  our  numbers,  had  thought  we 
were  a long  range  reconaissance  patrol  of  a size  similar  to  that  of  their  own  unit. 
No  doubt  astonished  when  they  realized  our  strength,  they  had  already  started  to 
move  up  higher  into  the  DMZ.  Judging  by  the  brevity  of  the  exchange,  the  shots 
might  have  been  premature  and,  more  than  likely,  unintended.  An  NVA  con- 
script, perhaps  too  eager  or  frightened,  concealed  by  the  grass  and  leaves,  must 
have  directed  his  long  burst  of  automatic  fire  at  the  spot  where  the  point  had 
halted. 

We  returned  to  where  Kemper  lay,  his  shirt  soaked  with  sweat  and  blood. 
Still  tense  from  the  fury  of  this  momentary  fusilade,  we  could  not  relax  enough  to 
completely  comprehend  that  this  member  of  our  platoon,  our  fraternity  of 
eighteen-  and  nineteen-year-old  warriors,  had  been  killed. 

The  section  of  the  patrol  sent  into  the  brush  in  hopes  of  ferreting  out  our  am- 
bushers  returned  fifteen  minutes  later,  bringing  with  them  a few  spent  7.63  car- 
tridges and  as  NVA  cover.  The  PRC  25  radio  crackled  as  its  battery  reacted  to  the 
heat  and  humidity.  The  patrol  leader  reported  the  ambush  and  subsequent  fight 
to  the  Fire  Support  Base,  where  the  Company  Commander  was. 

“One  KIA  skipper,  no  wounded,  the  gooks  have  broken  contact  and  split.” 

The  message  was  succinct  and  terse,  the  patrol  leader,  Sgt.  Powell,  on  his  se- 
cond tour,  too  experienced  to  be  affected  by  an  action  he  had  seen  dozens  of 
times  already.  He  had  been  in  Hue  during  Tet  in  1 968.  Death  was  becoming  com- 
mon to  him. 
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He  gave  the  Fire  Support  Base  coordinates,  which  would  be  relayed  to  the 
artillery,  who  in  their  turn  dump  high  explosive  shells  on  the  few  trails  leading 
north  into  the  DMZ  from  the  site  of  the  ambush.  The  emeny  had  not  been 
forgotten  and  having  signaled  their  presence,  would  now  have  to  contend  with 
the  metal  fury  of  105-mm  and  175-mm  shells. 

The  transmission  over,  Sgt.  Powell  turned  slowly  to  where  L/Cpl  Kemper 
lay.  Reflectively  but  without  any  hesitation,  he  ordered, 

“Wrap  him  in  his  poncho;  Smitty  and  Tee  will  have  to  carry  him.  Rogers 
take  his  rifle  and  gear.” 

Then,  almost  as  an  after  thought,  he  muttered, 

“Simple  shit  dude,  now  we  have  to  hump  him  back  seven  clicks.” 


LIVING 


The  fire  in  leaf  and  grass 

so  green  it  seems 

each  summer  the  last  summer. 

The  wind  blowing,  the  leaves 
shivering  in  the  sun, 
each  day  the  last  day. 

A red  salamander 
so  cold  and  so 
easy  to  catch,  dramily 

moves  his  delicate  feet 
and  long  tail.  I hold 
my  hand  open  for  him  to  go. 

Each  minute  the  last  minute. 

Denise  Levertov 
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IRENE 

by  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko 


How  do  you  do,  Irene 

How  are  you,  Irene? 

Without  phoning 

I came  again, 
for  I know 

you’ll  forgive  me  for  this, 

you  won’t  send  me  away  again, 

but  will  take  me  in  and  give  me  something  to  eat, 

and  will  share  my  sorrows. 

I am  neither  your  husband  nor  your  lover, 
not  even  taking  off  my  coat 
I hold  your  hand  carefully 

between  mine, 

and  kiss  you  on  the  forehead 

while  you  blush. 

You  would  make  such  a charming  wife — 
devoted, 
loyal, 

responsive. 

And  my  friends  would  laugh: 

“How  could  you,  Genya!” 


Oh  think!— 

Who  will 

marry  her? 

How  many  men  has  she  had  in  her  life — but  not  one  lasted. 
Is  it  possible  that  she,  of  all  people,  could  still  fall  in  love? 
Because  you  are 

so  kind, 

every  brute  made  use  of  you. 

My  dearest, 

how 

you  were  deceived! 
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How 


you  were  blemished 

and  stained! 

And  yet  your  soul! — 

is  so  girlish! 

Here  you  sit, 

shining  with  goodness, 
all  shy  and  childlike. 

How  could  it  be 

that'  now  you  have 
someone  to  sleep  with 

but  no  one  to  wake  up  with? 

Once  your  brown  eyes 

were  clear, 

now  your  brown  eyes  are  sad, 
but  they  remain  beautiful, 
pure  and  kind 

Russian. 

May  you  meet  someone  the  same, 
shining  with  the  same  goodness! 

May  you  keep  safe  not  your  childish  virginity 
but  the  great  virginity 

of  womanhood. 

May  you  be  spared  from  merciless  anguish, 
my  dearest  one, 
tender, 

unfortunate  . . . 


FIRE 


i too  stood  scared  among  the 
crowd, 

tor  the  little  children  who 

were  wailing 

from  within  the  blaze. 

Patrick  G.  Griffin 
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INDIAN  RIVER 


by  Helen  Betz 


It  is  a stream  of  rocks 
whitewashed  in  gulls, 

till,  timed  by  clock  of  moon  upon  Atlantic, 
the  tidal  flood  swells  it  to  a river. 

In  tunnels  oozing  clay, 

our  kayak  floats  with  liquid  ease 

propelled  by  the  ocean’s  oar. 

We  rise  as  the  tide,  our  eyes 
level  with  the  marsh  grass. 

It  whispers  to  us,  “pass,  pass.” 

Winding  into  wildness 

the  water  swirls  and  swallow  tracks  of  moose. 

A bear  smashes  through  the  pines  and  into  silence. 
On  stilts  the  heron  stalk  their  swampy  rivulets. 

An  eagle  soars. 

I am  as  Jolliet, 

white  eyes  have  never  seen  such  sanctity. 

I hen,  beyond  a wider  bend,  a footbridge 
arcs  above  our  heads. 

Some  rustic  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
its  path  lost  long  ago. 

It  hangs,  a wooden  halo,  grey  and 
rotting  in  the  weeds. 

I'he  gash  of  its  humanity  cuts 

through  all  fantasy  of  untouched  wilderness. 

In  sad  view  of  it  we  pull  ourselves  to  shore 
and  wait  the  tidal  turn. 
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SATURDAY  MORNING 

by  Greg  Trefethan 

I heard  Winn  and  J.C.’s  car  tear  into  the  driveway  and  bark  to  a screeching  halt, 
and  I knew  the  neighbors  would  be  bitching  for  another  week  about  my  noisy  hunting 
partners.  I opened  the  door  and  greeted  them  in  the  same  manner  that  I have  every 
Saturday  morning  since  duck  season  opened. 

“Jesus  Christ,  can’t  you  guys  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning?  We’ve  only  got  an 
hour  to  get  to  the  duck  marsh  and  get  set  up  before  legal  shooting  time.” 

J.C.  is  still  trying  to  unwind  his  bulky  frame  from  the  front  seat  of  Winn’s  small 
sports  car;  which  is  no  easy  feat,  considering  he’s  6'  2",  270  lbs.  and  looks  like  a half- 
back for  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

“Don’t  blame  me,”  Win  replies.  “J.C.’s  car  wouldn’t  start,  so  we  had  to  take  mine. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  fit  two  sets  of  raingear,  two  shotguns,  and  Minnesota  Fats  in  one 
of  these  things?” 

With  a final  burst  of  effort,  J.  C.  ejects  himself  from  the  car  and  states:  “Well,  if  you 
would  get  a car  a man  could  get  in  and  out  of,  we  wouldn’t  have  a problem.” 

“I  don’t  have  any  trouble.” 

“I  said  a man!” 

“A  man!  You  look  more  like  the  Goodyear  Blimp  than  a man.  Anyone  that’s 
anywhere  near  conventional  size  and  shape  doesn’t  have  any  trouble  with  it.  Like  Greg, 
he  can  get  in  and  out  without  any  problem.” 

“How  in  the  Hell  can  you  call  Greg  conventional!  Christ!  If  he  takes  off  his  ar- 
tificial legs,  we  could  stuff  him  in  the  glove  compartment.” 

“All  right  you  guys,  knock  it  off!  My  God,  it’s  four-thirty  in  the  morning  and 
already  you’ve  started.  You  could  at  least  have  the  common  decency  to  wait  until  I’ve 
had  my  second  cup  of  coffee  before  you  start  on  me.  Winn,  before  you’re  completely 
castrated,  why  .don’t  you  go  down  and  get  the  dog  out  of  the  pen  while  the  great  white 
blimp  and  I put  the  boat  in  my  station  wagon.” 

“You  know,  J.C.,  he’s  pretty  ugly  this  morning.” 

“Ya,  I think  he  got  out  of  the  wrong  side  of  the  bed.” 

“OK!  Enough,  already!  I give  up,  let’s  get  this  show  on  the  road  or  we’ll  never  get 
there  for  first  light.” 

Winn  went  off  around  the  house  to  get  the  dog,  and  J.C.  and  I started  to  bring  my 
aluminum  boat  from  the  carport.  We  had  just  about  made  it  to  the  car  when  Nicky,  my 
two-year-old  English  setter,  came  tearing  around  the  corner  of  the  house  and  jumped 
up  on  J.C. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  sound  that  a twelve-foot  aluminum  boat  makes  when  it’s 
dropped  on  a hot-topped  driveway  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning?  Well,  it  must  sound 
something  like  an  earthquake,  because  all  day  long  my  wife  received  telephone  calls 
from  the  neighbors,  asking  if  she  had  heard  the  earth  tremor  that  morning.  She  even 
heard  that  it  reached  .2  on  the  Richter  Scale.  She  didn’t  bother  to  inform  them  that  it 
was  only  her  crazy  husband  and  his  two  wacked-out  hunting  partners. 

We  finally  got  the  boat  and  gear  into  the  car  and  managed  to  take  the  half-hour 
trip  to  the  marsh  without  any  more  trouble.  But  in  the  meantime,  it  had  started  to  rain 
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and,  since  the  temperature  was  30° , it  was  freezing  as  soon  as  it  came  down.  By  the  time 
we  had  unloaded  the  car  and  got  the  boat  launched  in  the  crick,  we  were  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  ice.  When  I turned,  I found,  standing  before  me,  an  awsome  sight  which  I 
soon  discovered  to  be  J.C.  with  his  bulky  frame  and  full  beard  covered  with  ice,  and 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  some  mythological  being. 

“My  God,  it’s  the  Abominable  Snowman!” 

J.C.  muttered  some  unintelligible  reply  under  his  breath. 

To  this  incoherency,  I addressed,  “What  did  you  say?”  and  received  one  of  J.C.’s 
numerous  pat  replies. 

“I  said  you  smell  like  a dead  horse.” 

“Is  that  right?  It  must  be  the  new  cologne  I’m  wearing,  Slaughter-House  #5.” 

“Shi-it.” 

“Now  wait  a minute.  It  doesn’t  smell  that  bad.” 

“You  know,  Winn,  I don’t  think  we  should’ve  let  him  have  that  second  cup  of 
coffee  on  the  way  down;  he’s  beginning  to  wake  up.” 

“Ya,  I know  what  you  mean  J.C.,  but  I think  that  long  row  to  the  duck  blind  will 
take  some  of  the  starch  out  of  him.” 

“Hey!  Don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time  one  of  you  guys  learned  to  row  a boat?  I’m 
getting  a little  tired  of  playing  chauffeur  for  you  two  clowns.” 

“Do  you  want  to  get  there  in  time  for  legal  shooting  or  not?”  Winn  replies. 

“Ya,  I guess  you’re  right.  Even  if  both  of  you  rowed,  we’d  be  lucky  to  get  there  for 
legal  shooting  tomorrow.  Get  in  the  boat  and  let’s  get  going.” 

With  my  arms  aching  from  the  drudgery  of  the  long  row,  I supervised  the  position- 
ing of  the  decoys  and  the  hiding  of  the  boat  in  the  tall  marsh  grass,  and  we  all  settled 
into  the  blind  to  wait  the  last  five  minutes  till  shooting  time. 

Whiue  Winn  and  J.C.  argued  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a double- 
barreled  shotgun  as  compared  to  an  automatic,  I sat  there,  quietly  watching  the  marsh 
transcend  from  pitch  black  to  that  hazy  grey  color  that’s  called  first  light.  For  the  first 
time  that  day,  I began  to  notice  the  sharp,  acidy  smell  of  the  salt-water  marsh.  As  I 
reached  for  my  first  shotgun  shell,  I forgot  all  about  the  cold  sting  of  the  hard  driving 
rain  blown  into  my  face  by  the  strong  northeast  wind,  and  for  me,  the  hunt  had  started. 

When  I looked  down,  I found  that  Nicky  had  assumed  his  customary  hunting 
position.  Lying  at  my  feet,  he  had  his  head  cocked  to  one  side,  listening  for  the  swishing 
sound  of  fast-beating  wings,  to  which,  at  times  like  this.  I’m  sure  he  attributes  the  whole 
meaning  of  his  existence. 

By  now,  Winn  and  J.C.  have  stopped  arguing,  and  are  busy  scanning  the  sky  for 
birds,  and  I know  that  the  time  has  arrived.  I quickly  load  the  shells  into  my  shotgun 
and  start  a vigil  of  my  own. 

“Here  comes  one,”  Winn  whispered.  “At  nine  o’clock,  he’s  yours,  Greg,  take  him.” 

I turned  and  saw,  through  the  faint  light,  the  brilliant  green  head  and  reddish- 
brown  chest  of  a drake  mallard  with  his  wings  cupped  up,  ready  to  land  in  the  decoys.  I 
couldn’t  help  but  admire  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  bird  as  he  completed  a series  of  in- 
tricate maneuvers  in  preparation  for  his  landing.  But  already,  and  almost  magically, 
my  gun  was  to  my  shoulder  and  tracking  his  flight.  My  finger  was  instinctively  squeez- 
ing the  trigger  and  BANG! 

The  Saturday  morning  ritual  was  complete. 
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SPRING  AND  ALL 

William  Carlos  Williams 

By  the  road  to  the  contagious  hospital 

under  the  surge  of  the  blue 

mottled  clouds  driven  from  the 

northeast  - a cold  wind.  Beyond,  the 

waste  of  broad,  muddy  fields 

brown  with  dried  weeds,  standing  and  fallen 

patches  of  standing  water 
the  scattering  of  tall  trees 

All  along  the  road  the  reddish 
purplish,  forked,  upstanding,  twiggy 
stuff  of  brushes  and  small  trees 
with  dead,  brown  leaves  under  them 
leafless  vines  - 

Lifeless  in  appearance,  sluggish 
dazed  spring  approaches  - 

They  enter  the  new  world  naked, 
cold,  uncertain  of  all 
save  that  they  enter.  All  about  them 
the  cold,  familiar  wind  - 

Now  the  grass,  tomorrow 
the  stiff  curl  of  wildcarrot  leaf 
One  by  one  objects  are  defined  - 
It  quickens:  clarity,  outline  of  leaf 

But  now  the  stark  dignity  of 
entrance  - Still,  the  profound  change 
has  come  upon  them:  rooted,  they 
grip  down  and  begin  to  awaken 
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ON  BOREDOM 


Behold  the  typical  conception  of  the  dialogue  that  complements  and  identifies  a boring 
environment: 

“I’m  bored.  Whatd’you  wanna  do?” 

“I  don’t  care.  Whatd’you  wanna  do?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Whatd’you  wanna  do?” 

“Etc.” 

When  alone,  it  becomes  a silent,  frustrating  monologue.  And  what  are  you  really 
seeking:  an  end  to  the  boredom  of  the  existing  environment,  or  a new  environment?  Do 
you  know  what  boredom  is?  Do  you  know  what  causes  it,  and  what  will  subsequently 
remedy  the  situation?  Have  you  ever  looked  it  up  in  a dictionary?  If  the  answer  to  any 
of  these  questions  is  “no,”  then  you  are  putting  the  wagon  before  the  horse,  expecting 
the  horse  to  voluntarily  push  you  into  motion.  You  are  trying  to  find  an  answer  before 
knowing  the  question. 

According  to  dictionaries,  “to  weary  by  dullness,  tedious  repetition,  unwelcomed 
attentions,  etc.  . . .”  is  to  create  boredom.  In  other  words,  any  force  capable  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  an  environment,  of  which  a purely  dull,  motonous  ex- 
istence is  the  only  component,  is  capable  of  creating  the  stagnant  atmosphere  of 
boredom.  If  such  a force  exists,  it  does  so  within  every  individual  who  refuses  to 
attempt  to  achieve,  or  is  incapable  of  achieving  a state  of  constant  awareness 
throughout  the  conscious  waking  hours. 

The  denotation  of  the  term  “boredom,”  and  its  respective  concept  or  feeling,  has 
been  taken  for  granted,  the  resulting  connotation  assuming  a relatively  unimportant 
position  in  our  vocabulary.  There  are  probably  more  people  than  would  be  admitted 
to,  who  cannot  give  an  accurate,  general,  off-the-cuff  definition  of  the  word.  And  yet, 
those  people  do  get  bored;  or  so  they  think.  What  happens  is  that  they  refuse  to  realise 
the  existence  of  real  motion  within  the  structure  of  and  in  conjunction  with  the  passage 
of  time. 

In  this  respect,  boredom  is  usually  associated  with  (often  as  the  occasion  of)  the 
wastage  of  time,  which  is  measured  by  productivity.  We  have  been  conditioned  to 
measure  productivity  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  gain  and  profit,  wealth  and 
power — to  accept  the  condition  of  matter  over  mind.  We  are  incapable  of  conceiving 
the  utilization  of  time  for  the  attainment  of  ANY  end  as  productivity;  and  time  is  the  es- 
sence of  productivity.  It  “waits  for  no  man,”  constantly  moving  endlessly  forward. 
Boredom  is  but  a temporary  fit  of  intellectual  lethargy.  Therefore,  it  is  logically  im- 
possible to  waste  time;  for  it  is  illogical  to  associate  an  entity  that  progresses  eternally 
without  hesitation  with  a mere  concept  that  would  lead  to  the  wasting  of  that  same  enti- 
ty. 

Examining  some  of  the  common  events  and  situations  that  bore  people,  we  come 
up  with  such  things  as:  operas,  classical  music  concerts,  bus  rides,  train  rides,  rides,  lec- 
tures, eating,  books,  walls,  ceilings,  silence,  noise,  funerals,  banquets,  chess,  baseball, 
movies,  plays,  sex,  weather,  the  lack  of  it,  bills,  religion,  business,  art,  music,  etc.  In 
short,  there  does  not  exist  a sensation,  activity  or  concept  that  someone  somewhere  has 
not  found  boring  at  some  time. 
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Boredom  is  a cop-out,  a form  of  self-degradation;  it  is  admitting  that  you  have 
ceased  to  be  aware.  You  have  become  oblivious  to  the  inifmite  myriad  of  occurrences 
that  surround  your  environment.  You  become  consciously  unconscious,  incapable  of 
the  realization  of  time  itself.  In  this  way,  you  are  the  only  and  obvious  reason  for  your 
sad  state  of  mind. 

How  to  rid  yourself  of  this  cursed  state?  Start  by  asking  yourself  and  attempting  to 
answer  the  questions  already  put  before  you  about  the  actual  existence  of  this  concept. 
Get  into  your  boredom.  Dissect  and  examine  it.  Whatever  causes  and  solutions  you 
come  up  with,  the  one  most  important  point  is  that  you  have  rejected  the  existence  of 
stagnant  time.  You  are  aware. 

The  human  animal  is  a complex  being;  it  demands  diversity.  Diversity  is  the 
primary  catalyst  of  self-development,  of  awareness  of  oneself.  It  is  diversity,  however, 
that  man  is  slowly  extinguishing  from  his  daily  life.  He  constantly  bombards  with,  and 
is  bombarded  by,  monotonous  repetition.  This  is  the  very  reason  for  vacations.  But 
they  are  only  temporary.  What  man  must  eventually  achieve  is  an  ideal  that  allows  him 
a continuoous  “vacation”  that  is  also  a source  of  sustenance.  If  the  present  progress  of 
man  continues  as  it  has  in  the  past,  this  ideal  will  cease  to  exist  as  such,  and  become  a 
necessary  reality;  or  else  we  shall,  through  self-consumption,  surely  perish. 

Pierre  A.  Garand 


1 would  love  to  lie 
naked  with  you  in 
the  foyer  of  some 
convent. 

On  a blanket  of  fresh 
clover  amidst  the 
wide-eyed  gaping 
nuns  1 would  caress 
your  young  and  slender 
body,  and  you  mine. 

And  when  the  sun 
tillered  through  the 
stained  glass  windows 
to  cast  a subtle  glow 
in  the  greyness  of  those 
chaste  rooms, 

we  would  show  them  God’s 
beauty,  first  hand. 


by  Patrick  G.  Griffin 
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I came  upon  a pool  in  a meadow 
And  gazing  in — saw  my  reflection. 

So  inviting,  and  being  weary,  long  without  rest  . . . 
1 waded  in. 

In — for  love  of  the  water. 

Waded — for  I could  not  swim. 


In  water  overflowing  with  the  very  breath  of  life, 

1 found  myself  engulfed  yet  not  drowning. 

Water  with  life  its  own,  carried,  carressed,  and  consoled  me, 
then  left  me  on  the  shore. 

Where  1 gazed  in, 

seeing  the  pond, 

and  my  reflection, 

within  each  other. 


by  Mike  Gordon 


I'his  is  for  the  child  you  once  were, 
before  the  anguish  and 
torment  of  life 
took  hold  of  your  heart 
and  twisted  and  mutilated  it, 
until  all  innocence  was  gone, 
t his  is  for  the  child  who  chased  dreams 
and  caught  them,  before  you 
put  the  flowers  into  pots. 

I'his  is  for  the  little  laughing  boy, 

whom  1 believe  deep  down 
within  you,  goes  on  laughing; 

But  as  his  laughter  rises  from  deep 
within  your  gut, 
it  is  hardened  and  distorted 
and  arises  a shriek  in  the  night, 
that  breaks  the  silence. 
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by  Patrick  G.  Griffin 


A SONG  FOR  SHEILA 

composed  by 

SEVERAL  SOLID  MEMBERS 
of  the 

Sheila  Fan  Club 
NECC  Chapter 


Who  the  hell  wants  to  sing 
A dirge  about  the  dreadful  thing? 

Not  us! 

No  fuss  we’ll  make. 

We’d  rather  bake 
A happy  cake 

So,  let’s  begin 
Began,  begun 
To  sing  about 
That  special  one 
Who’s  always  been 
A note  of  fun. 

Ever  doing,  never  done. 

We'll  sing  about  Sheila 
And  make  it  damn  lively 
When  you’re  with  Mrs.  Shively 

We’ll  sing  of  the  teaching 
fhat  she  used  to  do. 

The  wonderful  reaching 

And  helping  — but  not  just  the  few. 

No,  not  just  the  students  in  former  comp  classes 
But  other  profs,  and  down-and-outs 
And  people  around,  and  even  dumb  asses 
Who  didn’t  know 
They  were  being  taught 
It  was  so  gently  so. 
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So,  we’ll  sing  about  Sheila 
And  all  those  committees 
That  she  saved  from  the  doldrums 
With  appropriate  wittys, 

And  all  of  those  meetings 
1 hat  were  getting  nowhere 
fill  she’d  pull  a solution 
Almost  out  of  the  air, 

And  all  of  those  loose  ends 
That  needed  some  glue-it 
Until  she  would  show  us 
How  we  could  do  it. 

Yes,  we’ll  sing  about  Sheila 
And  assisting  the  dean 
And  assisting  the  chairpeople 
Till  they  almost  turned  green 
At  so  much  assistance 
f rom  a so  patient  queen 
So,  we’ll  sing  about  Sheila 
On  into  the  night 
And  through  the  days 
And  in  and  out  of  years 
Cause  her  song  was  and  is 
And  will  be 
Music  to  our  ears: 

fhe  deep  music  of  living 
The  good  chord  of  giving 
The  true  sound  of  earning 
The  joy  beat  of  learning. 

Well,  Sheila,  this  is  your  song 
So  sing  along. 

We  only  sing  what  you  have  been. 
Co!  Be  all  you  can  for  other  ears. 
This  place,  these  friends  will  echo  — 


Its  N E C C O 
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A BIT  OF  HIS  OL’  MAN 


000  1 looked  at  my  father  as  we  rode  the  elevator  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Carney 
Hospital  in  Boston.  His  weight  hadn’t  varied  five  pounds  in  the  past  thirty  years, 
although  a slight  paunch  was  now  visible  below  his  belt.  The  black  hair,  combed 
straight  back  without  a part,  had  turned  grey  and  was  well  on  its  way  to  white, 
and  the  years  had  stolen  his  skin  tone  as  it  hung  on  his  tall  and  slender  frame.  The 
blue  eyes  that  were  a constant  contrast  to  his  dark  face  had  kept  their  brilliance 
and  now,  as  always,  showed  little  emotion.  Perhaps  too  little. 

When  I was  younger,  he  took  a half  day  off  from  work  to  take  me  to  an 
opening  day  baseball  game.  I didn’t  know  he  was  interested  in  baseball. 

We  had  recently  moved  to  a new  home,  and  a few  friends  from  the  old 
neighborhood  had  come  up  to  see  me.  We  sat  on  a crumbling  rock  wall  waiting 
for  the  inspiration  that  would  determine  how  we’d  spend  our  afternoon  when  my 
sister  came  running  up  with  the  news. 

I thought  I was  displaying  adult  maturity  when  1 thanked  my  father  for  ask- 
ing me,  but  I was  wrong.  He  had  nodded  his  head  and  said,  “O.K.”  and  I went 
back  to  my  friends  relieved  that  he  wasn’t  upset.  But  I was  wrong  again. 

The  elevator  door  slid  open  and  we  stepped  out  into  the  third  floor  waiting 
room. 

We  said  hello  and  expressed  our  sympathy  and  our  false  optimism  to  the 
relatives  that  we  saw  perhaps  once  or  twice  a year.  I heard  him  ask  for  the  room 
number,  and  we  pulled  away  and  started  down  the  corridor. 

He  was  in  the  second  world  war.  He  saw  combat  as  an  infantryman,  and  he 
was  wounded — twice.  1 learned  from  my  mother  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take  shock  treatments  after  the  war  ended,  and  screaming  nightmares  plagued 
him  for  years.  But  1 was  nineteen,  or  maybe  twenty  before  1 casually  learned  that 
he  was  one  of  only  a few  from  his  company  that  survived  the  assault  on  Omaha 
Beach  during  the  Normandy  Invasion. 

He  doesn’t  talk  about  the  war  unless  it’s  funny. 

As  we  walked  down  the  corridor  1 tried  to  catch  his  eye,  to  share  his  grief  or 
perhaps  share  mine.  Maybe  just  to  see  if  he  was  feeling  at  all,  but  he  wouldn’t 
look  at  me.  His  eyes  had  a slight  glaze  as  they  focused  somewhere  down  the  hall, 
and  he  shut  himself  off  from  my  questions.  1 don’t  know  what  1 expected  from 
him,  a look,  a gesture  maybe,  something  that  would  tell  me  he  felt  it  too.  1 guess  it 
was  just  reassurance  that  1 sought,  but  he  couldn’t  give  it  to  me,  and  1 didn’t  know 
how  to  ask  for  it,  so  we  walked  quietly  down  the  hall. 

He  bought  me  a car  for  my  sixteenth  birthday.  He  paid  twenty  dollars  for  it. 
He  borrowed  a license  plate  from  a friend  to  drive  it  home,  and  we  installed  it  in 
an  empty  house  lot  up  the  street.  The  car  sat  there  in  that  lot  for  a long  time 
because  we  didn’t  have  the  money  for  insurance  or  registration. 

At  first  1 cleaned  it  and  attended  to  it,  then  1 began  to  ignore  it.  Someone 
finally  stole  the  fires  from  it  and  broke  the  windows,  and  1 had  to  call  a junk  man 
to  come  and  take  it  away.  I even  continued  to  drive  it  while  it  was  up  on  the  milk 
cases  where  the  tire  thieves  had  left  it. 
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I often  bragged  that  my  father  had  bought  me  a car  for  my  sixteenth  birth- 
day. 

1 hadn’t  seen  Uncle  Duke  for  some  time  prior  to  his  illness,  and  I was  told 
that  the  cancer  had  changed  him,  but  I wasn’t  prepared  for  the  emaciated  figure 
that  lay  unconscious  before  me.  The  thin  top  sheet  outlined  a body  narrow  and 
angular,  and  somehow  shorter,  His  hands,  that  now  seemed  too  big  for  the 
scrawny  wrists,  were  tied  to  the  sides  of  the  bed  with  strips  of  torn  sheet: 
presumably  to  keep  him  from  removing  a tube  they  had  inserted  in  his  left  nostril. 
His  head,  swollen  to  such  proportions  that  it  made  him  sadly  grotesque,  lolled 
from  side  to  side  in  his  private  pain. 

1 had  to  look  close  to  see  the  glimmerings  of  a favorite  uncle. 

Finding  it  hard  to  look  at  him  for  long,  I looked  up  at  my  father  for  relief 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  glaze  in  his  eyes  had  become  a tear.  The  hard  firmly 
set  lines  of  his  face  had  sagged,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  reached  out  to 
squeeze  the  arm  of  his  brother. 

His  tears  came  freely  now,  but  he  made  no  sound.  He  produced  a 
handkerchief  from  his  back  pocket,  and  began  wiping  the  persperation  from 
Duke’s  forehead  with  the  same  affection  that  he  cleaned  the  dirt  from  my 
childhood  cuts.  I felt  like  something  of  an  intruder,  and  my  breath  was  beginning 
to  come  fast,  so  1 walked  to  the  window.  The  view  out  over  the  cluttered  rooftops 
of  Dorchester  crowded  me  further  into  depression,  but  1 couldn’t  stand  by  the 
bed  any  longer;  I had  learned  well  from  my  father  and  couldn’t  let  him  see  me 
bawling  like  a child. 

1 say  my  father  cry  once.  1 was  twelve,  and  his  father  had  died  during  the 
night.  He  cried  openly,  and  1 think,  unashamably.  He  cried  so  hard  that  1 cried 
too  because  I was  afraid.  The  man  who  always  found  it  diffucult  to  vocalize  his 
affections,  to  tell  me  that  he  loved  me  without  being  embarrassed  by  it,  was  sit- 
ting in  a kitchen  chair  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  making  sounds  that  1 didn’t 
think  him  capable  of. 

I heard  him  quietly  sobbing  behind  me,  and  I turned  to  watch  him 
smoothing  Duke’s  wavy  hair  into  place.  1 walked  to  my  father’s  side,  and  put  my 
hand  on  his  arrh.  He  stood  up  and  took  Duke’s  frail  and  bloodless  hand  into  both 
of  his,  and  although  I never  heard  a word,  he  said  goodbye. 

As  we  left  the  room  he  walked  ahead  of  me  not  letting  me  see  his  face.  1 
reached  forward  and  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  “Dad?”  He  turned 
and  looked  everywhere  but  directly  at  me  and  said,  “I’m  alright  Jim.  Let’s  go 
home.” 

by  J.  James  MacLaughlin 


As  if  throwing  a stone  in  a pool  of  calm  water. 
Reality  breaks  the  surface. 

I he  ripples  are  as  people  . . . 

Running  from  the  truth. 
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by  E.  Lambert 


MY  DAUGHTER  & I 


Angela  B.  Guay 


Why  did  she  happen  to  me? 

While  other  children 
are  born  whole  and  free 
to  choose  their  destinies, 
she  rocks  in  her  rocker 
hand  raised  in  front  of  her 
turning  it 

seeing/ not  seeing  it 

talking  with  angels 

in  a world  that  can  never  be  whole 

joy  is  yet  twisted 

sometimes  bitter 

she  will  always  live 

an  actress 

in  an  unfinished  role. 

There  are  times  her  mind  leaps 
beyond  its  cages 
and  she  asks 

“Why  did  this  happen  to  me?” 

Self  locked  in  a strange  place 
where  seasons  of  though  shift 
erratically 

and  she  cannot  control  or  erase 
that  which  makes  her  different 

1 hold  her  then 
and  we  cry  a little 
laugh  a lot 
feverishly  racing  time 
when  she  is  free 
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I EXIST 


As  beautiful  nature, 

kisses  life’s  breath  into, 

the  minds  of  men, 

alone  I stand, 

peaceful  to  the  sunrise, 

my  ears  are  listening, 

my  mouth  is  silent, 

while  all  the  worlds 

dream  in  sweet  repose, 

and  as  the  worlds  awaken, 

the  music  of  the  spheres, 

vibrates  through  my  mind, 

but  yet  still  do  1 stand, 

peaceful  to  the  sunrise, 

silent  and  knowledgeable, 

while  time  passes  by, 

and  weaves  a web  about  me, 

likes  the  vines  of  ivy, 

that  enmash  and  wrap  themselves, 

about  an  old  and  twisted  oak, 

and  as  the  sunrise  washes  away  sleep, 

from  the  oak’s  tired  limbs, 

so  then  does  it  also, 

revitalize  my  spirit, 

as  like  to  the  mighty  oak, 

1 am  in  harmony, 
with  all  that  is, 
and  all  that  will  be. 

by  Wayne  N.  Colsia 
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GIFTS 

by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


It  is  said  that  the  world  is  in  a state  of  bankruptcy,  that  the  world  owes  the 
world  more  than  the  world  can  pay.  and  ought  to  go  into  chancery,  and  be  sold.  I 
do  not  think  this  general  insolvency,  which  involves  in  some  sort  all  the  popula- 
tion, to  be  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced  at  Christmas  and  New  Year, 
and  other  times,  in  bestowing  gifts;  since  it  is  always  so  pleasant  to  be  generous, 
through  very  vexatious  to  pay  debts.  But  the  impediment  lies  in  the  choosing.  If 
at  any  time,  it  comes  to  my  head,  that  a present  is  due  from  me  to  somebody,  I am 
puzzled  what  to  give,  until  the  opportunity  is  gone.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  always 
fit  presents;  flowers,  because  they  are  a proud  assertion  that  a ray  of  beauty  out- 
values all  the  utilities  of  the  world.  These  gay  natures  contrast  with  the  somewhat 
stern  countenance  of  ordinary  nature:  they  are  like  music  heard  out  of  a 
workhouse.  Nature  does  not  cocker  us:  we  are  children,  not  pets:  she  is  not  fond: 
everything  is  dealt  to  us  without  fear  or  favor,  after  severe  universal  laws.  Yet 
these  delicate  flowers  look  like  the  frolic  and  interference  of  love  and  beauty. 
Men  use  to  tell  us  that  we  love  flattery,  even  though  we  are  not  deceived  by  it, 
because  it  shows  that  we  are  of  importance  enough  to  be  courted.  Something  like 
that  pleasure,  the  flowers  give  us:  what  am  I to  whom  these  sweet  hints  are  ad- 
dressed? Fruits  are  acceptable  gifts,  because  they  are  the  flower  of  commodities, 
and  admit  of  fantastic  values  being  attached  to  them.  If  a man  should  send  to  me 
to  come  a hundred  miles  to  visit  him,  and  should  set  before  me  a basket  of  fine 
summer-fruit,  I should  think  there  was  some  proportion  between  the  labor  and 
the  reward. 

For  common  gifts,  necessity  makes  pertinences  and  beauty  every  day,  and 
one  is  glad  when  an  imperative  leaves  him  no  option,  since  if  the  man  at  the  door 
have  no  shoes,  you  have  not  to  consider  whether  you  could  procure  him  a paint- 
box. And  as  it  is  always  pleasing  to  see  a man  eat  bread,  or  drink  water,  in  the 
house  or  out  of  doors,  so  it  is  always  a great  satisfaction  to  supply  these  first 
wants.  Necessity  does  everything  well.  In  our  condition  of  universal  dependence, 
it  seems  heroic  to  let  the  petitioner  be  the  judge  of  his  necessity,  and  to  give  all 
that  is  asked,  though  at  great  inconvenience.  If  it  be  a fantastic  desire,  it  is  better 
to  leave  to  others  the  office  of  punishing  him.  I can  think  of  many  parts  I should 
prefer  playing  to  that  of  the  Furies.  Next  to  things  of  necessity,  the  rule  for  a gift, 
which  one  of  my  friends  prescribed,  is,  that  we  might  convey  to  some  person  that 
which  properly  belonged  to  his  character,  and  was  easily  associated  with  him  in 
thought.  But  our  tokens  of  compliment  and  love  are  for  the  most  part  barbarous. 
Rings  and  other  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a por- 
tion of  thyself.  Thou  must  bleed  for  me.  Therefore  the  poet  brings  his  poem;  the 
shepherd,  his  lamb;  the  farmer,  corn;  the  miner,  a gem;  the  sailor,  choral  and 
shells;  the  painter,  his  picture;  the  girl,  a handkerchief  of  her  own  sewing.  This  is 
right  and  pleasing,  for  it  restores  society  in  so  far  to  the  primary  basis,  when  a 
man’s  biography  is  conveyed  in  his  gift,  and  every  man’s  wealth  is  an  index  of  his 
merit.  But  it  is  a cold,  lifeless  business  when  you  go  to  the  shops  to  buy  me 
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something,  which  does  not  represent  your  life  and  talent,  but  a goldsmith’s.  This 
is  fit  for  kings,  and  rich  men  who  represent  kings,  and  a false  state  of  property,  to 
make  presents  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  as  a kind  of  symbolic  sin-offering,  or  pay- 
ment of  blackmail. 

The  law  of  benefits  is  a difficult  channel,  which  requires  careful  sailing,  or 
rude  boats.  It  is  not  the  office  of  a man  to  receive  gifts.  How  dare  you  give  them? 
We  wish  to  be  self-sustained.  We  do  not  quite  forgive  a giver.  The  hand  that  feeds 
us  is  in  some  danger  of  being  bitten.  We  can  receive  anything  from  love,  for  that  is 
a way  of  receiving  it  from  ourselves;  but  not  from  any  one  who  assumes  to 
bestow.  We  sometimes  hate  the  meat  which  we  eat,  because  there  seems 
something  of  degrading  dependence  in  living  by  it. 

“Brother,  if  Jove  to  thee  a present  make. 

Take  heed  that  from  his  hands  thou  nothing  take.” 

We  ask  the  whole.  Nothing  less  will  content  us.  We  arraign  society,  if  it  do 
not  give  us  besides  earth,  and  fire,  and  water,  opportunity,  love,  reverence,  and 
objects  of  veneration. 

He  is  a good  man,  who  can  receive  a gift  well.  We  are  either  glad  or  sorry  at  a 
gift,  and  both  emotions  are  unbecoming.  Some  violence,  I think,  is  done,  some 
degradation  borne,  when  I rejoice  or  grieve  at  a gift.  I am  sorry  when  my  in- 
dependence is  invaded,  or  when  a gift  comes  from  such  as  do  not  know  my  spirit, 
and  so  the  act  is  not  supported;  and  if  the  gift  pleases  me  overmuch,  then  I should 
be  ashamed  that  the  donor  should  read  my  heart,  and  see  that  I love  his  com- 
modity, and  not  him.  The  gift,  to  be  true,  must  be  the  flowing  of  the  giver  unto 
me,  correspondent  to  my  flowing  unto  him.  When  the  waters  are  at  level,  then  my 
goods  pass  to  him,  and  his  to  me.  All  his  are  mine,  all  mine  his.  I say  to  him.  How 
can  you  give  me  this  pot  of  oil,  or  this  flagon  of  wine,  when  all  your  oil  and  wine  is 
mine,  which  belief  of  mine  this  gift  seems  to  deny?  Hence  the  fitness  of  beautiful, 
not  useful  things  for  gifts.  This  giving  is  flat  usurpation,  and  therefore  when  the 
beneficiary  is  ungrateful,  as  all  beneficiaries  hate  all  Timons,  not  at  all  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  gift,  but  looking  back  to  the  greater  store  it  was  taken 
from,  I rather  sympathize  with  the  beneficiary,  than  with  the  anger  of  my  lord 
Timon.  For,  the  expectation  of  gratitude  is  mean,  and  is  continually  punished  by 
the  total  insensibility  of  the  obliged  person.  It  is  a great  happiness  to  get  off 
without  injury  and  heart-burning,  from  one  who  has  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  served 
by  you.  It  is  a very  onerous  business,  this  of  being  served,  and  the  debtor  natural- 
ly wishes  to  give  you  a slap.  A golden  text  for  these  gentlemen  is  that  which  I so 
admire  in  the  Buddhist,  who  never  thanks,  and  who  says,  “Do  not  flatter  your 
benefactors.” 

The  reasons  for  these  discords  I conceive  to  be,  that  there  is  not  commen- 
suability  between  a man  and  any  gift.  You  cannot  give  anything  to  a 
magnanimous  person.  After  you  have  served  him,  he  at  once  puts  you  in  debt  by 
his  magnanimity.  The  service  a man  renders  his  friend  is  trivial  and  selfish,  com- 
pared with  the  service  he  knows  his  friend  stood  in  readiness  to  yield  him,  alike 
before  he  had  begun  to  serve  his  friend,  and  now  also.  Compared  with  that  good 
will  I bear  my  friend,  the  benefit  it  is  in  my  power  to  render  him  seems  small. 
Besides,  our  action  on  each  other,  good  as  well  as  evil,  is  so  incidental  and  at  ran- 
dom, that  we  can  seldom  hear  the  acknowledgments  of  any  person  who  would 
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thank  us  for  a benefit,  without  some  shame  and  humiliation.  We  can  rarely  strike 
a direct  stroke,  but  must  be  content  with  an  oblique  one;  we  seldom  have  the 
satisfaction  of  yielding  a direct  benefit,  which  is  directly  received.  But  rectitude 
scatters  favors  on  every  side  without  knowing  it,  and  receives  with  wonder  the 
thanks  of  all  people. 

I fear  to  breathe  any  treason  against  the  majesty  of  love,  which  is  the  genius 
and  god  of  gifts,  and  to  whom  we  must  not  affect  to  prescribe.  Let  him  give 
kingdoms  or  flower-leaves  indifferently.  There  are  persons,  from  whom  we 
always  expect  fairy-takens;  let  us  not  cease  to  expect  them.  This  is  prerogative, 
and  not  to  be  limited  by  our  municipal  rules.  For  the  rest,  I like  to  see  that  we  can- 
not be  bought  and  sold.  The  best  of  hospitality  and  of  generosity  is  also  not  in  the 
will,  but  in  fate.  I find  that  I am  not  much  to  you;  you  do  not  need  me;  you  do  not 
feel  me;  then  am  I thrust  out  of  doors,  through  you  proffer  me  house  and  lands. 
No  services  are  of  any  value,  but  only  likeness.  When  I have  attempted  to  join 
myself  to  others  by  services,  it  proved  an  intellectual  trick,  — no  more.  They  eat 
your  service  like  apples,  and  leave  you  out.  But  love  them,  and  they  feel  you,  and 
delight  in  you  all  the  time. 


BARNABY  STREET 


On  a clear  summer  night  you  can  hear 
The  snap  and  swish  of  beer  cans  being  opened, 
I he  blaring  of  televisions  and  radios,  the 
Cling  of  silver  and  dishes,  and  a mother 
Calling  to  her  children  to  come  home. 

On  Barnaby  Street. 

The  women  of  Barnaby  Street  hang  out 
I heir  tenament  windows  and  dream 
Of  diamonds  and  furs  as  they  listen 
l o the  wail  of  the  juke  box  from  the  bar 
On  the  corner  and  watch  the  flash  of  neon 
Signs. 

The  men  stand  on  the  corners  and  sit 
On  the  stoops  in  their  T shirts 
And  talk  politics  and  sex  while 
Sipping  on  a can  of  beer. 

I'he  children  of  Barnaby  Street  play 
In  the  alleys  and  write  dirty  words 
On  the  wall  or  hide  in  the  cellars 
To  sneak  a coke  or  a can  of  beer. 

And  such  is  life  on  Barnaby  Street, 

And  such  it  will  remain. 
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by  Patrick  G.  Griffin 


THE  LAST  GREAT  WAR 


1 wandered  laughing  through 
a crowd,  who 
were  all  laughing. 

Then  from  nowhere 
a shot  rang  out, 

And  all  around  me  fled. 

But  i stood  strong. 

The  flags  of  all  nations 
pasted  on  my  chest. 

The  dream  of  warriors  in 
my  heart. 

Then  like  a wave  they 
decended  apon  me. 

And  slaughtered  me. 

I hen  went  on 
laughing. 


by  Patrick  G.  Griffin 
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All  photographs  used  in  this  issue  of  PARNASSUS  are  the  product  of  the 
Photography  I and  II  classes,  and  were  submitted  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Paul,  initiator  and  instructor  to  the  courses. 


